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of Arcadia ; Rakmet's truthful readings of 
character and every day life ; besides excellent 
speoimens of Fischer, Ashton, Wenderoth, 
Rossiter, Baker, Lang, Gignoux, Boutelle, 
Birch, Oddie, Kellogg, Ames, Doughty, 
Mayr, Blauvelt, Weir, Rutherford, Voll- 

MERING, GlFFORD, LaNE, BrENT, HUBBARD, 

Clonney, Dassel, Casilear, May, Miller, 
Cranch, Chafpel, Gerry, Heinrich, Libby, 
Morton, Heine, Boardman, Stillman, Mc- 
Entee, Kummer, Weber, Hoefler, Nahl, 
Woodside, Hall, Eastman, McConkey, Rich- 
ards, Fjlagg, Sebron, Innes, and many 
others. 

THE NATIONAL ACADEMY AND THE ART- 
UNION. 

The enemies of the Art-Union have always 
regarded the hostility which they imagined to 
exist between that Institution and the National 
Academy of Design, as a strong point in their 
favor. A recent occurrence having clearly 
shown that there is a great deal of good feeling 
still prevailing between the two societies, some 
scribbler attempts to distort this very exhibi- 
tion of friendship into an occasion for arousing 
jealousy and ill-will. We republish a part of 
his contemptible article, and, also, the notices 
of it in the Courier and Enquirer, and Evening 
Post, which make any further statement of facts 
or comment on our part unnecessary. 

The extract is as follows : — 

" The National Academy, having become heavily 
in debt, has been deliberating on some mode of extri- 
cating itself; finally, it proposed that each member 
paint a valuable picture, and that a lottery be opened 
for their disposal, and thus sweep away their debt by 
the effort of their brushes. This is certainly a good 
idea. Now, what does tbe President of the Art- Union 
do 1 On learning that tbe members of the Academy 
have determined on this mode of appealing to the pub- 
lio generosity, this Cromwell of the Fine Arts attends 
the meeting of the Academicians, and pledges the 
funds of the Art-Union for the purchase of their pic- 
tures at (we are told) their own prices. 

" Now, it is well known that the leading artists of 
the country are opposed to the picture dealers of the 
Art-Union, it may be worth while to enquire why the 
President of that concern places himself in this ques- 
tionable relation with the members of the Academy. 
Is that officer desirous of averting the approaching 
judgment which awaits his administration of the 
affairs of that unknown, but yet to be explored, cor- 
poration 1 Are Weir and Gray, Durand and Mount, 
Flagg and Ingham, Page, and a host of others, to be 
appeased by this offer'? Have the members of the 
Academy fallen so low as to avail themselves of this 
new mode of paying debts ? If so. scarce two years 
will elapse ere they will take orders from the President 
and Directors of the American Art- Union for the gro- 
ceries and garments necessary for their families' sup- 
port and clothing." _ * r 

" We learn that this scheme is not yet accomplish- 
ed, but from the fact that some of the popular artists 
of the day, who are largely subsidized by the Art- 
Union, under cover of purchasing their pictures, are 
in favor of the discreditable scheme, wo fear the 'bar- 
gain will be accomplished." 

The Courier says : — 

," T . h ? » bov e is from a weekly paper, the existence 
of which is probably not known to one in a hundred 
of our citizens. We copy it, simply because it illus- 
trates admirably the character of a portion of the hos- 
tility which the American Art-Union is forced to 
encounter. The/arts of the case, as we learn from a 
member of the Academy, are stated correctly iu the 
main. Mr Cozzens, the President of the Art-Union 
was present at the Academy meeting as an honorary 
member, and by special invitation. It was there 
stated, that in fitting up its rooms, the Academy had 
incurred some debts : not to a large amount, but be- 
yond its available means. The question was raised 
How shall they bo paid 1 A subscription by the mem- 
: bers was suggested, but it was decided to invite artists 
of the Academy to contribute pictures, tbe sate of 
which should furnish the funds required. The next 
question related to the best method of selling the pic- 
tures thus furnished. Propositions were made to sell 



them at auction— to sell them by lottery — to dispose 
of them to individual members, &c., &c. — to all of 
which objections of more or less weight were inter- 
posed. Mr. Cozzens then came forward with a pro- 
position, which was received with universal applause. 
He said that the managers of the Art-Union had the 
most entire confidence in the artists of the Academy, 
and that they would very gladly extend to the institu- 
tion whatever aid might be in their power. He, 
therefore, felt entirely at liberty to say, that the Art- 
Union would purchase these pictures at prices which 
should be perfectly satisfactory to the officers of the 
Academy. The proposition was welcomed by hearty 
and unanimous applause, not only as relieving the 
Academy from a serious embarrassment, but as afford- 
ing unmistakeable evidence that, whatever ill-feeling 
might hitherto have existed between the two institu- 
tions, had died out, and given place to sentiments 
more in harmony with the common objects which 
both have in view. 

" And this is the transaction which malignant and 
reckless scribblers represent as dishonorable to the 
Academy and the Art- Union! Can any clearer proof 
be required of the unprincipled and selfish nature of 
the hostility which the Art-Union encounters t The 
" members of the Academy " have, it seems, " fallen 
so low " as to sell pictures, which their artists have 
nobly and voluntarily contributed, to pay their debts ! 
And the Art-Union has also "fallen so low "as to 
buy them, and pay for them ! We are glad that the 
Academy has thus escaped the only embarrassments 
which it has encountered, and we trust it may never 
have to contend with a worse enemy than the Art- 
Union proved itself in this instance." 

The Evening Post has the following on the 
same subject : — 

" Certain late proceedings of the Academy of the 
AF t TS of Design, in this city, bavingheen erroneously 
stated, we make it a matter of duty to give the true 
account, which we are able to do from personal 
knowledge. 

" A meeting of the Academicians, Associates and 
honorary members, was held week before last, at the 
Academy. Mr. Durand, the President, stated that in 
consequence of the fitting up of the rooms of the insti- 
tution, a debt had been contracted, for the payment of 
which there were no funds on hand. He said that, 
in conversations among the artists, it had been sug- 

fested that the means of satisfying the debt might 
e raised, by each artist painting a picture, to be dis- 
Eosedoffor the benefit of the Academy. This plan, 
e remarked, had been favorably recoived. If it should 
be adopted, the mode of obtaining the money for the 
pictures was to be settled ; a raffle he observed, had 
been proposed. 

" Mr. Cozzens, the President of the Art Union, who 
was present as one of the honorary members of the 
Academy, rose and said that ho hoped resort would be 
had to no such method. The Managers of the Art 
Union were purchasers of pictures, and were acquaint- 
ed with the capacity of the artists who belonged to 
the Academy. H e would say, in their hehalf, that 
the Art Union would take the pictures at such a price 
as might be fixed upon them at the treasury of the 
Academy. The proposition was heard with great sat- 
isfaction by the artists, as indicative not only of a 
friendly and a liberal feeling, but of a generous confi- 
dence. A paper was immediately drawn up for the sig- 
natures of the artists, each engaging that he would 
contribute a picture to be disposed of for the benefit 
of the Academy, which was signed by all the Aca- 
demicians and associates present. A committee was 
raised to fix the value of the collection of pictures pro- 
duced for this purpose, when they should be finished 
and presented for acceptance. The offer of Mr. Coz- 
zens was exceedingly opportune and advantageous for 
the Academy, and no doubt bad its effect in causing 
the subscription to be filled up with the alacrity which 
was manifested. 



ART-UNION CRITICS. 

We have spoken elsewhere of attempts to in- 
jure the Art-Union, on account of its refusal to 
buy poor pictures. It is assailed in other quar- 
ters for a precisely contrary charge — to wit, 
that it buys nothing else. The critics of the 
studios attack it for being too fastidious — the 
critics of the drawing-rooms for being too tole- 
rant We suspect that very few of this last 
class of objectors form their opinions on an 
accurate knowledge of what has already been 
accomplished by American artists, and an intel- 
ligent comparison of .their present with their 



former productions. It is simply because the 
fault-finders know not which pictures are good 
and which poor, and in what particulars, that 
they utter these wholesale censures. An easy 
way to obtain the reputation of a connoisseur, is 
to ridicule every work of Art, excepting such as 
have been praised by critics whose judgments 
no one dares to dispute. This affectation of 
fastidiousness suggests to careless observers the 
idea of an elevated standard, formed by wide 
observation and deep study. We fancy that 
these shrugs of the shoulders and contemptuous 
curls of the lip must proceed from a taste which 
nothing but the sublime Forms of Michael Angelo 
or the beautiful Expression of Raphael can 
satisfy. The best way to confound these hypo- 
crites, is to get from them, if you can, the rea- 
sons of their disgust. Before they have spoken 
ten words they show the shallowness of their 
opinions. So long as they confine themselves to 
talking generalities they pass for veritable cog- 
noscenti; but let them descend to particulars, 
and their stupid ignorance is unmistakeable. 
The donkey in the lion's skin made a respectable 
appearance until he opened his mouth. He 
shook his head, and frowned his general dissatis- 
faction at matters and things about him in a 
manner that quite frightened his companions. 
But when he began to bray every body saw he 
was nothing but an ass. 

There are several reasons why the Art-Union 
Gallery is a favorite subject for these wiseacres 
upon which to display their absurdities. In the 
first place, the collection is an American one. 
There is altogether more safety in ridiculing it 
than if it were of European origin. In that case 
they might ascertain to their horror that the 
pale scriptural piece they had been deriding was 
by Scheffer, and "the villainous green landscape" 
by Lessing ; while to call Durand's pictures 
"daubs" and Woodville's "pot-boilers," may 
exalt their reputation for severity of taste 
amongst their admirers. In the next place, the 
Gallery is one of the city shows, and free to all 
the world. It is as common as the street. 
Whole platoons of pedestrians turn into it from 
the side-walk, as if it were a new avenue opened 
between Spring and Broome. It has nothing of 
the curtained gloom, the subdued whispers, the 
nicely adjusted toilettes, and the perfume of 
bouquets which one is accustomed to associate 
with the exhibition of true "gems" — veritable 
"bijoux" of Art. Noisy school-boys disturb 
your meditations, and laboring men, with bun- 
dles under their arms, obstruct your view. 
These pretended connoisseurs suppose that to 
admire the same picture which pleases an uncul- 
tivated mechanic is necessarily a sort of admis- 
sion of their own want of taste and critical ex- 
perience ; and it is sufficient that the collection 
is a favorite with the crowd to entitle it to their 
unqualified condemnation. 

But, notwithstanding its neglect by this class, 
the Art-Union Gallery represents the Art of the 
country. It is the only complete exponent of 
the advance made by American artists from year 
to year. It shows the best they can accomplish. 
It is one of those facts which are to be duly 
weighed in estimating the condition and pros- 
pects of American civilization. It deserves, 
therefore, to be regarded indulgently and studied 
carefully. It is not to be passed over like a col- 
lection of alabaster ornaments, or the sweepings 
of some old picture fancier'srret. The sgaener s 
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of the drawing-rooms do not affect its import- , 
ance. If it be better than last year's show, then 
is American Art advancing. If it be worse, then 
is American Art retrograding. Whatever be 
the result of the examination, it is deeply inter- 
esting to all who desire that this country should 
assume among the nations a position in respect 
to this interest equal to what she has taken in 
other departments of human effort. 

We have no desire that the exhibitions of the 
Art-Union should escape the most searching 
criticism. It is what is absolutely necessary in 
this country, if we would raise the standard of 
artistic effort. But let this criticism be intelli- 
gent — founded upon a knowledge of all that has 
been already accomplished here, and a compari- 
son of the present with former collections. Let 
it be animated with a benevolent and patriotic 
spirit, and not utter wholesale condemnation 
until it has carefully and kindly considered the 
merits of every work. 

THE ' ADDITION OF ENGRAVINGS FROM 
TRUMBULL'S PICTURES TO THE DISTRI- 
BUTION MST. 

We are happy to announce that the Committee 
of management have added to the Distribution 
list for the present year, Sixty proof impres- 
sions of the large engravings fromCol.Trumbull's 
celebrated pictures of The Battle of Bunker 
Hill, and The Death of Montgomery. These 
prints measure thirty inches by twenty inches. 
They are all what are commonly called skele- 
ton letter proofs, and in very good order, not- 
withstanding the length of time that has elapsed 
since they were struck off. The paper has ac- 
quired a mellow tone by age, which is even more 
agreeable than the garish white of new material. 
" These plates," writes a correspondent, " were 
the earliest works of merit by an American art- 
ist ever engraved in the higher style of Art. 
Enormous expense was incurred in the publica- 
tion, not one-half of which was ever returned to 
the patriotic artist. The first talent of Europe 
was employed on the plates at twelve hundred 
guineas, ($6,000,) each, and I believe I may say 
that as historic works of their class, they have 
never been surpassed even by his master, West, 
in his series of illustrations of English events." 
The writer adds, " I might mention as a mere 
matter of historic interest, that ihe proofs of 
these prints were sold originally at $40 : the im- 
pressions at $20, and such was the price paid by 
original subscribers." 

An outline of the biography of this artist 
may be interesting to our readers in this con- 
nection. 

Col. John Trumbull was born in Lebanon, Con- 
necticut, on the 9th of June, 1756. He was the son 
of Jonathan Trumbull, first Governor of the State 
of Connecticut. He entered Harvard College in 
1771 or '2, and was graduated in 1773, at the age 
of seventeen. He manifested a taste for Art 
while a student, and copied several pictures to 
which he had access. Soon after leaving college 
the war of the revolution broke out and Trum- 
bull entered the American Army as adjutant of 
the first Connecticut Regiment. Being stationed 
at Roxbury when the Battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought, he had, as he states, the opportunity 
of being an eye witness of the action which he 
afterwards painted. In August, 1775, he was 
appointed Aid to General Washington, and in 
July, 1776, Adjutant General of the Northern 
Department. In 1777, in consequence of some 



misunderstanding with Congress, he resigned his 
commission and left the army. He went to Bos- 
ton, where he remained until 1779, engaged in 
studies connected with Art. Having ascertained 
through Governor Bowdoin the possibility of his 
going in safety to London and studying his 
profession under Mr. West, he embarked for 
France in May, 1780, and from thence found his 
way to London. He was received kindly by Mr. 
West, with whom Stuart was then a pupil. He 
pursued his studies uninterruptedly for several 
months, until November, when he was arrested 
on suspicion of high treason, and not released 
until the following June, (1781.) After his re- 
lease he returned to America. In 1784 he went 
to London again, where he recommenced his 
studies under Mr. West, and pursued them with 
great diligence, so that in 1785 he painted his 
first original composition — Priam bearing back 
to his palace the body of Hector. Inl786he fin- 
ished his picture of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
" The success of the Priam and Hector" says 
Mr. Trumbull, in a narrative communicated to 
Mr.Herring," induced him to commence aproject 
which had long been floating in his mind of paint- 
ing a series of pictures of the principal scenes of 
the revolution. He began with the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, which was composed and finished 
in the early part of 1786. In the three subse- 
quent months of the same year, the Death of 
Montgomery before Quebec was composed and 
painted. The pictures met with general appro- 
bation, not only in London but in Paris, Berlin, 
Dresden and other parts of the continent. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who saw the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill at Mr. West's, supposed it to havebeen 
painted by that artist, and said to him, " This is 
better colored than your works generally are." 
Both this and the Quebec were as soon as possi- 
ble placed in the hands of eminent engravers, 
for the purpose of being published from the press. 
Among others they were seen by Mr. John Ad- 
ams, then in Londdn, and Mr. Jefferson, in Paris, 
to whom the project was communicated of paint- 
ing a series of national pictures, which they high- 
ly approved, and by their concurrence the sub- 
jects were chosen, (several of which have since 
been executed,) and he proceeded to arrange and 
adjust the composition of those subjects. 

Col. Trumbull afterwards painted a subject 
from British history, the Sortie of the Garrison 
of Gibralter, which is now in the Boston Athe- 
nseum. This work is considered his chef d'oeuvre. 
It was pronounced by Horace Walpole the finest 
military picture ever painted north of the Alps. 
It has been admirably engraved by Sharpe. In 
1787, the artist visited Paris, and painted the 
portraits of Mr. Jefferson, and of the French offi- 
cers who assisted in the capture of Cornwallis, 
at Yorktown. In 1789 he returned to America, 
and commenced painting the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the Surrender of Cornwallis. 
" About this time," says Dunlap, " he published 
a prospectus of his intended work, and solicited 
subscriptions for the prints of Bunker Hill and 
Quebec. He obtained nearly three hundred sub- 
scribers at six guineas for the two prints, and 
half the money paid at the time of subscription." 
In 1790, he painted the full length portrait of 
General Washington, and in 1791 that of Gov- 
ernor George Clinton, both for the City Hall in 
New-York. In 1792 he painted another full 
length of Washington for the city of Charleston. 
He spent the years 1791, '92 and '98 principally 



in painting portraits for his large historical pic- 
tures. In 1794 he went to England as Secretary 
to Mr. Jay, but returned soon after the signing 
of the treaty. He was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners under the treaty, and went to Eu- 
rope again in 1796, where he remained in dis- 
charge of the duties of this trust until 1804; 
During this residence abroad, the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill was engraved at Stutgard. On his 
return he brought with him a large collectionof 
pictures by the old masters, which were exhib- 
ited to the public in the room afterwards occu- 
pied as the saloon of the Park Theatre in New- 
York. It is said that they did not attract suffi- 
cient attention to pay the charges of exhibiting. 
Col. Trumbull, after his arrival in 1804, estab- 
lished himself in New-York as a portrait painter, 
and produced numerous works, several of which 
may be seen at the City Hall. In 1808, he went 
to London again, where he remained until 1816. 
During this period he painted The Womantaken 
in Adultery, and Christ Blessing little Children. 
In 1816-17 he procured from Congress an order 
for four pictures for the rotunda of the Capitol, 
the architect of which made his design to accom- 
modate eight, each eighteen feet by twelve. 
Thirty-two thousand dollars were appropriated 
for these works, a portion to be paid in advance. 
The subjects chosen by Congress were theDecte- 
ration of Independence, The Surrender ofBur- 
goyne, The- Surrender of Cornwallis, and 
The Resignation of Washington. The last of 
this series of paintings, was completed in 1824. 
They have been made familiar to our readers 
both by engravings and description. After that; 
time until his death, he occupied himself prin- 
cipally in re-touching his works. About the year 
1831, Col. Trumbull, by an arrangement with 
the corporation of Yale College, conveyed to them 
all his paintings and works of Art, including the 
original sketches which he made for his large 
pictures. For this he received an annuity of 
fifteen hundred dollars, and the College erected 
a gallery to receive the collection. Upon the 
completion of this gallery he removed to New 
Haven, but soon afterwards was obliged by 
the state of his health to return to New-York, 
where he died on the 10th day of November, 1843, 
in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 

The plate of the Battle of Bunker Hill, was 
engraved by J. G. Miiller, and that of the Death 
of Montgomery, by J. F. Clemens. They are 
both, as we have stated, admirably executed, and 
impressions from them are growing more and 
more valuable every day. Bryan, in his Dic- 
tionary, says of Miiller, that he was born at 
Bernhausen in Wurtemburg in 1747. He was 
favored with the protection of the Duke, and was 
sent to Paris in 1770, where he became the pu- 
pil of J. G. Wille. His progress under that mas- 
ter was considerable, and his talents procured 
him a reception into the Academy at Paris in 
1776. He soon afterwards returned to Stutgard, 
and was appointed Director of the Academy of 
Dresden. We have by him several plates en- 
graved in the most finished style of his instruc- 
tor. Miiller engraved only thirty-three plates. 
His Madonna Delia Seggiola, engraved in 1824, 
for the Musc6 Francais, is by many considered 
superior to the print of the same subject by Ra- 
phael Morghen. He was elected successively a 
a member of the principal German Academies — 
was presented in 1808, by the king, Frederick of 
Wurtemburg, withthe order of Civil Merit, and 



